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ABSTRACT 

Noting that job-seeking behavior, as contrasted with 
the processes of vocational choice and work adjustient, has been 
neglected in theories of vocational developient, the author 
identifies three job seeking behavior patterns: (1) individuals 
exhibiting specific goals and self actoaliEed behavior obtain desired 
jobs Bost successfully; (2) those with vague, confused goals and 
passive-dependent behavior fail to obtain desired jobs; and (3} those 
exhibiting a alxture of the two have a nodicus of success in 
obtaining desired jobs. Job-seeking behavior is viewed as contingent 
upon two critical factors: (1) the degree of vocational choice 
crysiallixat ion; and (2) the individual's personal characteristics, 
dynanics and life style. This naterial is integrated with Ginzburg's 
and Super's theories on the process of vocational developnent and 
job-seeking behavior and is itself considered as a developnental 
process. As such, it is seen as aeeting the criteria of a theory on 
vocational developient. (Aothor/IL) 
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In the past two decades, theories of vocational 
development have focused on only tv?o areas of vocational 
behavior: occupatioiial choice and work adjustment. 

Consequently we understand the processes involved in 
choosing a career and in adjv'.sting to work, Howevei-, the 
vocational behavior exhibited in job-seeking has been ! 

negl scted and therefore we do not understand the behavioral 
process involved in getting a job. As a result, we do not 
here a complete understanding of the total process of 
vocational development, Without knowledge about this 
segment of behavior, it is difficult to formulate a 
Gw.iiprehensive theory of vocational development which vrill 
enable the counselor to predict the effectiveness of an 
individual's behavior a-; any stage of his develDpme-nt in 
all of his vocational activities. 

This paper will deal with the behavior exhibited by 
an individual when he is seeking a job. It is based ipon 
17 years of research and observation of college and 
university students and alumni who nave sought employment 
in their chosen fields. 

The style of an individual's job-seeking behavior is 
determined by hie personality dynamics and by his subsequent 
goal crystallization resulting from these dynamics, ^he 
job-seeking behavior process and the occupational choice 
process reflect the individual's stage of grovrth and devel- 
opment in both psychological and vocational terms. Therefore, 
Job-seeking beha/ior can be viewed in terms of general 
developmental principles as applied to the vocational area 
by Beilin, It can also be related to the proof ss theories 
of vocational development expounded by Super and (linzberg. 
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Research conducted in I960 at New York University 
on 100 joh-seeking applicants has shomi that joh-saeking 
behavior is differentiable into three ps.tterns, each of 
which has its own characteristics v:hen it is measured by 
the Stevens Placement Readiness Scale, The style of 
behavior exhibited in each pattern is a determining factor 
in the individual’s success in obtaining a job in his 
chosen field. 

Individuals vjho were highly successful in getting a 
job in a short period of tine v^ere characterized by these 
findings: realistic, well crystallized, specific job goals 
vrith exhibited independent, self-actualized, goal-directed 
behavior in their efforts to get a job. They tended to use 
the placement counselor^, and others^as a resource for job 
vacancy information relative to their vocational goals, and 
they also tended to Incorporate the help given to them into 
their own structural systems. On the Placement Readiness 
Scale they were at the high placement readiness level. 

In contrast, individuals v;ho failed to get positions, 
vrere characterized by these findings; vague, unrealistic 
job goals, which were expressions of wishfulf illment un^' 
tempered by. reality considerations with passive, dependent, 
confused and floundering behavior. They tended to rely upon 
the placement counselor and others to tell them what to do, 
and they expected the placement counselor to get them a job: 
a familiar response being: "Tell me what job to 'cake, and 
1*11 take it," On the Placement Readiness Scale they vere 
at the low placement readiness level. 

Individuals who had only a nodicxun of success in 
obtaining jobs over a long span of time^ represented the third 
pattern of job-seeking behavior and were characterized by the 
following findings: a mixture of the characteristics typical 
of each of the^ther two patterns described above, and a 
tendency to ask a great number cif quest ions. 
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In some cases 'oehavior seemed to be independent and self- 
actualized, but some passive and dependent behavior v?as also 
exhibited alon^ with it; so that there seemed to be a 
fluctuating drive to ^et a job. In other cases, job goals 
vrere crystallized; yet sonieO^imes tliese crystallized goals 
seemed to be contradicted by the student's confused and 
unrealistic responses concerning his feelings, vrhich. suggested 
some indecision a,bout his goals. Crystallized job goals were 
coupled vrith passive and dependent behavior, while vague job 
goals vrere sometimes accompanied by a self -actualized style 
of behavior which gave an impression of frenetic activity. 

A characteristic peculiarly typical of tiiis group vras the 
greater number of questions they tended to ask CDncerning 
job opportunities, responsibilities, requirements and salaries 
than did either those v;ho had already specified a job choice 
or who vrere still vague and confused about a job choice. 
Reality considerations vrere being explored. 

Individuals vrith moderate placement readiness used the 
Placement Counselor as a resovirce for job vacancies and 
occupational i)if oamiation, as well* as for a "sounding board" 
in their efforts to make an occupational choice.' On the' 
Placement Readiness Scale, they vrere at the moderate placement 
readiness level. 

In a study of I 50 male (49 ) and female (101) students 
attending Hvmter College^968, Schneider and Stevens obtained 
evidence that gives further support to the^bservation that 
personality characteristics are a critical dimension of each 
job-seeking behavior pattern and also adds to the 

personality pictxxre involved. Using the Stevens Placement 
Readiness Scale to identify job-seeking "behavior patterns 
and Scheier and Catell's Neurotic Sensitivity Questionnaire 
to measure personality characteristics, it was found that 
individuals exhibiting the characteriotics of the high 
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■placement readiness pattern have a highly significant 
incidence of doninance, tough -mindedness and low level 
of neuroticism which accounts for their assertive behavior, 
realistic goals and relative freedom from inner conflict. 

On the other hand, individuals exhibiting the characteristics 
of the low placement readiness pattern have a highly 
significant incidence of subnissiveness, sensitivity and a 
high level of neuroticism vrhich accounts for their unrealistic 
goals and for their inner conflict and ambivalence exhibited 
in their passive, dependent behavior. 

Individuals exhibiting the contradictory behavioral 
characteristics of moderate placement readiness did not score 
in any distinctive vray on the items on the rrSQ scale, '^his 
indicates that the personality characteristics of both the 
pa.tterns described for high and lovr placement readiness are 
present. It suggests that these adolescents and adults are 
in a period of transition, and that the inner conflict and 
ambivalence they exhibit in their contradictory behavior may 
account for their modicum of success in obtaining a job. A 
further analysis of the data obtained on the individuals i'n. 
this group is needed, and, in fact, is currently under v?ay. 
Ho-wever, it is not possible to give a conclusive analysis at 
this moment in time. ■ 

Ptevens and Schneider also investigated the role that 
family dynamics play in job-seeking behavior in an in-depth 
analysis of clinical data obtained on 18 Ktmter College 
students vrho were receiving personal counseling and who v/ere 
also seeking employment. Ve found that adolescents vrho 
exhibited the self actualized behavior typical of the high 
placement readiness pattern, have grown up in a family 
atmosphere where they received both encouragement and emotional 
support., A balance was established in parental relationships, 
Fathers played warm positive roles and were perceived as 



adequate functioning human beings vrhon they admired. T-Tothers 
tended to be vmrra, consistent, and supportive-. 

The family environment not only presented opportunities 
for identification v;ith an appropriate parental figure, but 
also provided a positive supportive relationship vn'.th the 
parent of the opposite sex as well as freedom to deal openly 
with hostilities and irritations which appear in day to day 
living. This family atmosphere also provided the opportunity 
to develop both independence and interdependence in their actions 
vrith others, V7ith the opportunity to relate to role models, 
strong self-concepts developed and in the employment situation 
occupational goals v/ere crystallized vrhich reflected needs 
8,nd interests. 

The personality development of individuals v^ho exhibited 
the passive and dependent behavior, typical of tixe low placement 
readiness behavior pattern, is restricted by their family 
environment. It was found that fathers were passive and 
ineffectual in their relationships vfith their sons and 
daughters, who perceived them to be failures. Mothers were 
dominant and over-protective, and had high goals and such 
driving ambitions for their children, that their children felt 
pressured and overvrhelmed. 

The effect of this family environment was to make the 
individuals increasingly' resentful and dependent. They vrere 
constricted and repressed in expressing their assertiveness, 
aggressiveness and hostility. They Vfished to identify v;ith 
their fathers, but could not do so because of the ineffective 
role they perceivedthto to play. They did not v:ish to identify 
v;ith their mothers' goals vrhich they felt they needed to achieve, 
even though they felt incapable of achievement. They frequently 
developed a passive resistance to success framed in suoh a 
way as to deny responsibility for failure in getting a ,1ob. 

This served as a means of showing hostility to the parent 
vrho had high expectations of them as individuals. 
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^he internal conflict resuiltin,^^ from the role models 
in such a family environment developed individvials with poor 
self-concepts. . In the emplo^nnent situation,' they could not 
reco^ize their needs, or identify their interests. Their 
occiipational goals reflected a quality of v^ish fulfillment 
or fantasy. 

Individuals vrith the conflicting behavioral character- 
istics typical of the moderate place: n!^.^"a^tern, have ^rown 

r\- 

up in a family m5.1ieu vrhere mothers also imposed high goals 
and were over-protective, but, unlike the mothers of adolescents 
who exhibited" the job-seeking characteristics of low placement 
readiness, they vrere less domineering and less drivings Fathers 
were perceived as playing a more adequate and effective role 
in life than did the fathers of those vrith lev; placement 
readiness, and their sons could identify v;ith them. Although 
feelings of constriction, inadequacy and dependency were 
developed, they frequently tended to deny their fears and to 
show obstinacy and superficial assertiveness vrhioh vras often 
demonstrated in counterdependent behavior. 

Their behavior revealed some of the pathogenic circum- 
stances reflected in passive job-seeking behavior, together 
with some of the healthier aspects of goal-oriented behavior. 
Consequently, in the emploTOent situation, they could more 
easily consider reality o cn ft i ae pftUi ott c in attemptin/]: to 
identify their occupational goals than could those v;ith low 
placement readiness. 

Xewin's system of interpretations of cognitive learning: 

provides a phenomenolo.f'ical approach to understanding the 

relationships of desires and goals to personality. His ?ield 

Vheory and his analysis of conflict define some inner processes 
/ 

operating within . Job-seeking behavior. 

Briefly, Levin thought tha^- the totality of personal 
experience is the psychological soace in which the person moves. 
This he called life space. It contains the person, the soals 
that he is either seeking or avoiding, the barriers tho.t 
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restrict his mover.ents, as veil as the paths that lead to 
his desires# How situations ai'e perceived determines 
individual behavior# Certain objects or situations in regions 
of the life space^ may attract the individual so that he moves 
toward them, ''•'"hese regions have positive valence. Other 
regions have negative valence and movement toward them is 
repelled. 

Individuals who are goal--oriented in their job-seeking 
behavior, or at least in some aspects of it, oan be typical 
of Lewin^s modelr of approach-approach conflict* 

In moving tov^ard their goal (a positive valence), they 
frequently are presented vrith more than one job opportunity. 

Ihey may feel drawn at first tovrard more than one ,1ob. Each 
job opportunity directly related : ^ the desired goal has a 
positive valence, and therefore some inner conflict would result 
in having to decide v;hich job to choose. Some indecision is 
a normal reaction to such a situation. Conflict is produced 
because it is not possible to choose all of the opportunities 
available. Worry, some anxiet;/, and vacillation of behavior 
may result temporarily. 

In the proceeo of considering possible career options, one 
occupational field or job may seem at first to be most attractive 
(a positive valence). As further exploration is undertaken, it 
may lose some of its attractiveness and recede in importance 
in the individual's consideration. As it recedes, other 
opportunities become more attiactive, and one by one they are 
the focus of sttontion (pcsitive valence). 

These conflicts are not serious in nature. Th,e resulting 
process that follows seens to involve a sortin£;^p,ut so that a 
choice can be made. Behavior then moves toward obtaining; the 
f?oal, (positive valence). 

Individuals who are passive and dependent in their 
job-seeking behavior, or at least jn some aspects of it, may 
illustrate Lewin's avoidance-avoidance and also the approach- 
— — Qf conflict. 
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Avoidance-avoidance conflict evolvas when the individual 
wishes to avoid hoth of two nossible situations (ne/rative 
valences), but in actuality, he cm avoid, only one. The reaction 
is vascillating behavior. The individual v;ho s binder pressu.re 
to achieve a goal because of the doninating influence of others, 
but vrho also fears failure on the job, v;ould vrish to avoid 
moving toward an appropriate job opportunity (negative valence). 
Yet, he would also be afraid of not exploring such an opportunity 
Not to apply for the job opportunity could result in further 
problems with the domineering family member for having failed 
to get the^cb and achieve the goal. He also u'ishes co avoid 
that situation. 

As the individual gets nearer to the job prospect, it 

begins to repel him, and he moves avray from +hc opportunity 

(negative valence), IIow he moves avray may depend on the extent 

of his maladjustment. He may actually make an appointment for 

an., interview, but be incapable of entering the buildini’ at the 

» -<kc. 

o.pnointed time. If he should go as xar as appearing^ ana tr.o 
prospect of obtaining the job becomes increasingly repelling 
to him, his behavior vjill become self-defeating so that he 
vrill either start withdravfing in the intervievr or vrill state 
his qualifications in a negative manner* The employer can 
recognize and react to fcrithoso 'negatively qualifying 
statements that the individual makes about his oira background 
end experience: for example, "I only have had three years 
experience, and just handled the less important accounts." 

The employer's interest v;anes and turns toward another 
applicant vrho stated; "I have had tvro years experience and 
handled small accounts until a year ago when I assumed more 
responsibility," 

Rather than accept the conseciuences of his behavior in 
.the interview for not having been hired, he will attempt to 
justify hie failxire in getting the job by blaming the employer 
for being prejudiced, or the placement office for not sond.ing 
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h.ir.i to the right joh. Tn so doing, he feels ho may avoid the 
possible' derision and discomfort at home. At hast, this 
is only a temporary release until the next time he is 
presented vrith another appropriate joh opiiortunity by either 
the placement office ^or a vrell mec ling friend. 

. Ke also may avoid conflict oy never applying for the 
job; that is, by "leaving the field., '' His fear and anxiety 
ca.n be at such a high level that he is actually ..noap.ible of 
functioning in the job-seeking situation. Consequently, he 
remains passive and makes no effort to apply for the job, 
because the negative valences perceived in the situation are 
too overvrhelming for him to cope -..’ith, . 

depending on hov; he perceives vhe factors, or objects in 
the situation, his behavior may also illustrsf^e Levin's 
apnroach — avoidance model. Having successfully avoided the 
job, his need for employment has net been met. He again 
appilies for a job (positive valence) vhich is appropriate 
for his expressed goal, because the same inner dynamics 
are in operation, the Process described above repeats. 

Inner strain and conflict ensue, because the conflict 
cannot be resolved by "leaving, the field." \fhen he copes 
with his fears by not applying for the job, the negative 
valences v/ould cease to operate, thus cau.sing positive va-lences 
to begin to f'anction, Vhen the individual j.a at a distance 
from' the. job interview situation, negative valences would 
become sufficiently weakened, and positive valences would 
begin to strengthen him to the point vrhere he vfould a.ga.in 
actively seek eraplo’cr.ent, and the whole cycle would begin a.Tf.in, 
tfhen such a person, is desperate because he still is 
unemployed he may take a job for v;hich he is actually over- 
qualified. In doing so, he feels that he is unlikely to fall • 
than if he took a job conmonsurate with his ability and back- 
ground. 
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?hese con^"licts are serious in nature, and are 
indicative of inner conflict and distur*bed behavior, "^’hrou^h 
p'^rsonal counseling, these individuals r.ay be helped to 
resolve, their conflicts provided that the negative valences 
• vhich the situations hold can be reduced, 'ntij. this can 
be accomplished, they vrill be unable to move effective 

job-seel<ing behavior tovrard obtaining a :iob goal, 

’Rogers* .(1951) propositions for a generalized theory 
of personality dynamics may also serve as guidelines for a 
further understanding of the behavior in job-seeking, 

Rogers postulated that the Individual reacts to reality 
as it is perceived and bhat there is a basic tendency toward 
actualizing, maintaining, or enhancing himself. Consequently, 
behavior is the goal-directed attempt to satisfy needs as 
they are ' experienced and perce'ved. Perception of reality 
is the critical factor in detr:??mining behavior. 

As a result of interaction with the social environment, 
a consistent concept of self is developed# Experiences vhicli 
are perceived accurately j s:vTibolized, organized and assimilated 
in the self-structure lead to adapt ive , ^realistic behavior 
and psychological adjustment, but experiences which are 
perceived inaccuratel; ..given distorted s;^rmbolizat.lon, or denied 
s:.a.ibolisation .because the experience is inconsistent w'ith 
the concept of self, can lead to. defensive and unreao.istic 
beliavior and psychological maladjustment. 

Super ( 1965 ) also suggests that an unroo.listic evaluation 
of the inner factors may be influenced either by misinterpretation 
and d.istortion of the individual's experiences because the.v are 
inaccurately perceived and s^nnbollzed, or by an avoidance of 
certain experiences which may not reinforce an idealized asncct 
of the self-concept# Ke also indicates that the manner in 
which the individual perceives, s;/mbolizos and assimilates 
information gained from experience, is a factor v;h .ch modifies 
his self-concept# ’ Consequently , the individual with confused 
goals and dependent, passive behavior would have a poor self- 
O concept: vheroasr-the individual v;ith snecific goals and 

ERIC , ' 
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and self-actualized behavior would have a strong self-concept, 

'therefore, considering job-seeking behavior in light 
of Rogers' propositions, the individual v,ho reacts to the 
reality of seeking a job with passive and confused behavior, 
tends to have, perceived experience inaccurately so that he 
takes on the values of others an^is dependent on them. This 
is illustrated by thfti applicant who says, "Tell me i;hat job 
tc take, and I'll take itl" His attitudes and values ai'e not 
shaped from his ovm experience. Therefore, factors ^■fhich iiifln- 
ence a choice of job tend to be perceived inadequately. Con- 
sequently jWhen left on his oim to make a choice, he is vague 
and confused. 'Because of his inability to balance factors 
affecting a job choice, unrea,listic choices are made vrbich 
are the. products of vnlsh fulfillment. 

On the other hand, the individual who is goal-directed in 
his behavior adeonately perceives the factors which must 
influence his choice of job. His choices are realistic and his 
behavior' is adaptive, depending vipon the conscious balancing 
of many social and personal faitors affecting his choices. As 
a result of this balancing process, a compromise may be affected 
between what is desired and vjhat •’ s possible. Individuals who 
readily obtain jobs^illustrate a type , of actuallizing and 
maintaining behavior defined by Rogers' postulations. 

The dynamic process of behavior in job-seeking can "ne 
viewed as a developmental process reflecting the individual's 
stage of vocational development. The behaviors identified 
as characteristic of each level of placement readiness by the 
Placement Readiness Scale nay be considered as points on 
a contl aum of job-seeking behavior. The characteristic 
behavior unique to low-placement readiness is differentiated 
fi’cm the behavior exhibited in high placement readiness and 
the characteristics of behavior in the moderate placement 
readiness are essentially a mixture of the behaviors typical 
of both high and low placement readiness which suggests that 
they may be in a transitional stage. 
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Inasmuch as individuals mature at varying rates of 
development, this suggests' that any given individual's 
hehavior may fall at any given point on a ,jo'o-seehing xon- 
tinun.u depending on the stage of his grouth and developraent. . 

mhe hehavior expressed in all three job-seeking patterns, 
does relate to different stages in both Ginsberg's and Super's 
theories on the process of vocational developneni;. W.o three 
dif ferent stages of Ginsberg are paralell to H:,he .-sub-stages _ 
that ^aper defines and iob-seeking behavioj' corresoonds to 

these sariie periods. . . 

Individuals vho are at the lovr end of the job-seeking 

behavior continuum and vh-iose goals are va/rae, confused, and 
ex'oression of wish fuirillment vmteranered by reality consid- 
erations, would be in ihe fantasy stage of vocational 
development, mheir level of development vrould also correspc,.! 
to Super's fantasy period, the f.irst suo-sta.ge oj. nis 
Exploration Stage. 

IndivAduals whose job-seeking behavior is at i.he lov, 
end of the T-!oderate Placement kcadiness level exhibit' cone 
vascillation in identifying their goals, and they exnlore . 
possibilities vfith many ques! ion.s. Ihey v;oulu -,e in ; 

oentative Stage of vocational dcvelop.ment and could be in 
any period of that sta.ge, be it the. interest per.iod, the 
capabilities, the values or the transitional periods, de- 
pending on the stage off:heir growth and development. Otner 
individuals who would be at tjie high ena oi the moaerc. c 
placement readiness level would ne at the exploration 
of the Realistic Stage. According to Super's theory, these 
individuals, would also be at the tentative sub-stage of the 
IkXploratlon Stage* 

Individuals with well crystallized and specified goals 
would also be in Ginzberg's Realistic Stane at the erystalli? 
tion and specification periods. 'Phis also wouDd correspond 
to fj-aper's realistic sub-stage of the V.xploration Stage. ■* u, 
pendent,' goal-oriented behavior .combined vrith well cryr.tjOl\:: 

'“her of ore, 
individ" 



goals is the most, effective 3ob-seekin.g behavior. 
..It, l.a^tha hfihaviQr 'rhich^c^^^ 
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to implement his self-concept and to outer the Establish- 
ment Sta.rte of his vocational development. .* 

According to ii-iniiberg, an. individual '/:ho is at the 
Fantasy Stage of vocational development, but who is older 
tbian the pre-adolescent age range of 6-12 is deviating from 
the norm of development for his age group. If he is an 
adolescent ranging in age from 13-18 he would be expected ■ 
to be at the Tentative Stage which would be the normal 
stage of development for his age. If, however, he is in 
his tvrentlea, thirties or ferries, etc. and is at the 
tentative stage, he would be deviating from a normal pace 
of development. He would be expected to be in the Realistic 
Stage of vocational development. 

For the healthy individvial, development is in the 
direction of self-actualization so that movement on a 
Job-seeking behavior continutum is in the direction of great- 
er differentiation — that is, toward crystallization and 
. specification of job goals with an. ever increasing consi- 
deration of reality factors. Behavior also tends to move 
in the direction of independence, becoming increasingly 
less inflviencbd by the preferences of others and more 
influenced by the individual's ov.ti nref erences. This ouality 
of movement reflects the normal developing process of 
increasing maturation and inte,gration of self. Such dev- 
elopment is an expression of self-actualization. 

Job-seeking behavior occurs at a developmental pace. 

For the mature and integrated individual v?ith goal-oriented 
behavior, the pace tends to be rapid at first and slows 
dovm with time.' That is^nt first, the range of possible Job 
goals is vast,’ but as opportvinitieo are explored and reality 
factors cone increasingly into consideration, the range of 
opnortunities is continuously narrowed and more and more 
of the possibilities are ruled out. Consequently, with in- 
creasing age, the number of career choices tend to decrease. 
O 

ERIC 
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Hovrever, for the iioKattire individual who is passive, 
dependent and, flovindering, i;he pace of development seems. to 
Toe. stunted. For ;juch an individual in suite of increasing 
age, the number of career opportunities tends not to decrease 
despite a period of explora.tion. Since an evaluative process 
is not in operation, a compronise is not possible, fhe re.n,ge 
of possible opportunities is \mable to be sorted out. 'therefore, 
a career ' choice remains uncrystallised. 

Por the integrated, mat-ore and healthy individual, 
gro'.rth- and development can only be in the direction of greater 
differentiation the tendency is for behavior to become less 
random and floundering and .nore effective and goal-orien'tecl. 
dob goals became less vague and confused and more crystallised 
and specific. Movement could only occur in reverse — that is 
from specified goals and goal-oriented beliavior tovrard va.{-pae 
goals and passive behavior^if and -when the individual ' s per- 
sonality organization disiute grates. 

In career counseling sessions v;ith college students, 
we . have, seen evidence of movement tovrard more realistic and 
crystallized goals from -unrealistic, confused and vaguely 
expressed goals. Tnis jjas occurred vrhen the counseling 
focuses on the student ' s pe-rsonal and family dynamics. 

huring the coui'-se of cou;'.eeling, periodic spot>.chec!c 
evaluations vrith the Placement I'.eadiness Scale revealed 
changes in the stud en'-: s' behavior ind.’. eating that the stu- 
dents moved from low through moderate tovrai'd the himh, • • , 

/P su/>Ae''r'^i£ CVidc*vc€ -^o' -+ke ccfi<cpt beKovi'^f- ‘S * ‘■*^'*' 

placement readiness level .‘hat is, the individual's goals 

become increasingly oriented in reality so that goals v.-hicii 
were a-^- first vaguely expressed became better crystallized, 

Por example : • 

Mrs. J, and older vroman seeking a job expressed her 
job goal as follows: "I vrant a job working with children .... 
doing 'any thirig ... it doesn't really matter ... X tell you. 



they'x’e.so adorable, I'll take anythin." you can give me 
with children." In reply to the placement counselor's attempt 
to get further clarification, she replied: "It doesn't matter 
v;hat T do, or hovr much they'll pay me. I mean it ... get me 
a nob doing something — anything — v.'ith children, and I'll 
take it." 

She vaguely identified her goal as "something" or 

"anything" with children and she vms passively dependent upon 

the counselor to get her a job: v;hich is typical of the 

individual vrith the low placement readiness pattem. 

/ 

In subsequent counseling interviews, Mrs. J^expressed 
need to be working iirith childi'en was exnlored, and a deeper 
awareness of her feelings concerning her o™ childlessness 
resulted. In her third interview, she asked if she could ex- 
plore occupational information on fields in which she might 
vrork with children. At this point, her exploratoi-y hehavioi' 
was typical of the Moderate Placement Reaxliness pattern. 

In subsequent interviews vrith the counselor, she began 
to evalixate the various fields — social vrork, teaching, -coiXi- 
counseling, school psychology. She explored these in terms 
of her interests, skills, needs and responsibilities. As a. 
result of this process^ she began to reveal some high placement 
readiness characteristics, vrhen in her 7th interview she 
stated; "Tell 'me what job vacancies you have for a case aid 
in an adoption agency. ' I want to try out that kind of vrork. 

If I like it — if I find that I can really be of help to these 
yovmgsters — then I'll go to graduate school for my Ms’ll ... 
but I'll need to earn money so I can do that , and I must knovr 
what kind of a sa?.ary I can expect to earn as an Aid." 

. She vras finally crystallizing a choice in specific terms, 
and reality considerations vrere entering into her thinking. She 
vras no longer expressing a desire to work vrith children because 
they vrere "adorable," S'ne vranted to work vrith children because 
she migh^e able to help them to have a better chance in life 



by oeans of the nev? parents she could find for them. 

In conclusion, job-seeking behavior is a continuous 
developmental process v/hich corresponds to the stages of 
vocational development defined by C4nzberg and Surer, It's 
three patterns are clearly the effect of at least tvo com- 
ponents: the individual ' s personality dynamics and the degree 
of the development in crystallizing an occupational choice. 

Thus, in the job-seeking situation, highly effective coping 
behavior is clearly associated v.-ith realistic, specified goals 
and assertive, self-actualiaed, independent behavior, \rhereas, 
ineffective coping behavior is clearly associated with vague 
goals and passive, dependent behavior. 

[At this point, I want to share with you some observa.tions 
on recent college students Vfhich raise a Question abo\it the use 
of age ranges which Ginzberg found in 1950 represented normal 
development in the vocational stages. In 1966 Everett Stephens 
and I surveyed a national sampling of students concerning 
factors affecting their choice of career goal. \Ie vrere startled 
to find that 52j5 of the men and of the v/omen had specified 
their choice by their sophomore year — or roughly b*/ age 19 » 

Our data also showed that the pattern of responses from 
students in liberal arts colleges closely resembled the pattern 
of responses made by the business college students v?ho had 
selected a professional course of study. 

In 1967 and 1968 the degree of crystallization of occupa- 
tional choices vras again tested out on 560 women and 64 men 
in their freshmen year at Hunter College who attended an orien- 
tation on a liberal arts education and career opportunities 
sponsored by the Career Counseling and Placement Eui’eau. 69:' 
of the men and 76!^ of the women students indicated that they 
had a.lready crystallized their choices, Intervievrs with a small 
selected sample of this population revealed that they had 
indeed gone through the observable stages of development described 
by Oinzberg, but at a much faster pace so that they had 
actually^ntered the realistic stage of vocational development 
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at -the ages of 14 - 17 a •'cine vrlien (rinaberg vrould 

have expected then to bejin the tentative stage of development. 



Ue need to remember that Ginzberg identified the age 
span for his stages during the late 1940s on a sample of 
middle class students attending Colunbia University, Vhe 
student populations in the national study and in the hunter 
College setting in the late 1960s represented a i/ider sampling 
of socio-economic classes than did Ginsbei'g's, This suggests 
that development is modified by cultural and class differences 
as veil as by life experiences in different time pei’iods, 

Today in 1971 further changes seem to be evolving as 
a resiilt of our current social revolution. V'e find an in- 
ci'easlng n\mber of students who are not work-oriented, and 
who do not hold the values represented by the Protesteint 
Ethic to be meaningful. They hold a nevr set of values to be 
o’f- importance. 

Consequently, I feel that a nev? question needs to be 
raised about the seeraing vague goals and passive behavior 
exhibited in low placement readiness, Eor some st'adents vrith 
this behavior pattern, it may not indicate- personal maladjust- 
ment as much as it may reflect a cultural lag with society's 
c\irrent values which v;e know are in a state of transitio'n. ■ 
'fhatever the cause, the behavior representative of the lo;.* 
placement readiness pattern does not bring success in getting 
a job, Purther exploration is needed to better understa'ad thi 
phenomenon. There is aliU. much to learn about the small seg- 
ment of vocational behavior called job-seeking behavior. 
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